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Toward a Christian Approach to 
International Issues 


A Statement by the Board of Sponsors 


IVE years ago, when Christianity and Crisis was 

founded, it seemed to us particularly important 
to arouse the Christian people of America to the 
responsibilities which our nation faced in meeting 
the threat of tyranny in the community of nations. 
We were also concerned to re-examine our faith in 
the light of world events, for many current inter- 
pretations of that faith were not profound enough to 
help us to understand the tragic history through 
which we were moving. 

Since then the war against Nazism and its ally in 
the Far East has been successfully concluded. Yet 
there is no stable peace. In the words of the prophet : 
“The harvest is past, the summer is ended and we 
are not saved.” A United Nations organization has 
indeed been achieved ; but the principle of unanimity 
among the great powers, which is at the very core of 
the charter, makes it impossible for the United Na- 
tions to solve any of the immediate tensions, since 
the lack of unanimity among the great powers is the 
very crux of our problems. There is, therefore, slight 
prospect of having the security of a really stable 
peace for some years or decades to come. 

This insecurity, together with the vast social and 
political confusions of our day, tempt many people 
to despair. We are in a situation of moral frustra- 
tion in which it would seem that none of the things 
that belong to our peace can be done quickly enough 
or thoroughly enough. The Pauline confession, “The 
good that I would do, I do not; and the evil that I 
would not, that I do,” seems the most accurate de- 
scription of the contradiction between the desire of 
nations and their actions. In such a plight it be- 
comes important, both to understand our situation 
and to redefine our responsibilities in the light of our 
Christian faith. 


I 


The Christian faith has always taken a more sober 
view of the realities of man’s common life than con- 
temporary philosophies. The prophets insisted that 


a leopard does not easily change his spots, and that 
it would be as hard for nations “accustomed to do 
evil” to “learn to do good.” From the standpoint of 
the Christian faith there has never been any reason 
to hope that the nations of the world could be 
brought, either easily or immediately, to accept the 
kind of responsibilities which modern nations must 
accept if we are to have a stable world community of 
nations. 

If we understand the realities of our day in the 
light of our faith, they must prompt us to repentance 
rather than despair. Judgment without faith leads to 
despair. Judgment, interpreted by faith, leads to 
repentance and to a new life. The prophets of Israel 
believed that after a great historical judgment, the 
“saving remnant” would be that part of Israel which 
understood the judgment as having a divine origin 
and meaning. It would therefore be able to re-order 
the life of the nation according to the divine law. 
St. Paul conceived the Christian church as a kind of 
perpetual “saving remnant” which should be able, by 
faith, to discern both the justice and the mercy of 
God in the events of history, and thus bring forth 
the fruits of repentance. If the church is to be truly 
the “saving remnant” in our time, it must mediate 
the divine judgment and mercy to our hearts and 
consciences, so that, no matter what happens, we 
shall know that our individual and our common life 
stand under God’s sovereignty, and shall discern new 
opportunities and new responsibilities for doing 
God’s will in every crisis which disturbs old securities 
and disrupts traditional modes of life. 

Such a faith will induce a kind of sober serenity 
which saves men from bitterness, despair and bewild- 
erment. It knows that “neither life nor death—nor 
things present nor things to come can separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” This sober serenity, prompted by faith, is 
not the same as the social peace among men and na- 
tions. But it may well contribute to that peace by 
dissuading us from all forms of hysteria and frantic 














efforts to “save” our civilization. Civilizations, like 
life itself, are best saved, if we are not too anxious 
to save them. For self-interest always becomes 
mixed with such anxiety and we may aggravate the 
perils of a civilization by trying to save, not civiliza- 
tion, but our peculiar conception of it. 


II 


It is not possible for Christians to reach perfect 
agreement upon detailed political policies, even when 
they sincerely seek to derive such policies from the 
presuppositions and resources of their common faith. 
But we should like to suggest in broad outline a 
policy upon which we have reached agreement, and 
by which we intend to be guided in this journal. 

(a) The tension between Russia and the Western 
nations is, today and may be for years to come, the 
primary issue in the world community of nations. 
In meeting this issue we must recognize our respon- 
sibility both to defend what is valuable in the stand- 
ards of freedom in Western civilization against 
totalitarian enchroachments, and also to make our 
civilization more worthy of defense and more de- 
fensible. 

Insofar as Russia represents a new totalitarian 
threat against established forms of justice in the 
Western world, we have a responsibility which must 
be met by firmness. Mere yielding to Russian pres- 
sure will not guarantee peace. Insofar as Russian 
communism, despite its corruptions, is a challenge to 
the Western world, we must, however, meet that 
challenge. Europe, Asia, and Africa require 
economic reorganization and security. If the Western 
powers fail to assist in the establishment of such 
security, or prevent the nations in the orbit of their 
influence from establishing it, desperate and harassed 
peoples will be tempted to seek security without free- 
dom. Strategic firmness without a creative economic 
policy is therefore insufficient. 

We in America face a particularly challenging 
situation. Our wealth and our power are so great, 
and we have had so little experience in wielding our 
power, that we are in peril of failing in our task for 
lack of knowledge. We believe, therefore, that a 
knowledge of the complex fundamentals of interna- 
tional life has become more than ever a prerequisite 
for an understanding of our responsibilities as citi- 
zens of this nation. 

(b) The United Nations organization must be 
maintained, and every opportunity must be sought 
through it to build bridges across the wide chasms 
which separate nations. We do not, however, believe 
that the extension of the United Nations organiza- 
tion into something like a constitutional “world gov- 
ernment,” would solve any of our immediate prob- 
lems. Governments do not create communities. They 


presuppose them and are able to perfect them, pro- 
vided some minimal form of mutual trust has laid the 
foundation for community. A world government 
which does not rest upon a minimal foundation of 
world community would degenerate into world 
tyranny. Our immediate task of preserving a toler- 
able peace is more modest; but it is an urgent task 
from which we must not be beguiled by ideal solu- 
tions which are immediately irrelevant. 

(c) We started badly, as a nation, in dealing with 
the problem of atomic energy. We not only un- 
leashed this terrible instrument of destruction with- 
out warning, but also pretended at first that the 
world ought not to fear the bomb, since it was in the 
possession of so righteous a nation. But our moral 
and political advance in dealing with this issue has 
been very considerable. We are ready to bring 
atomic energy under international control, and to 
divest ourselves of any advantage which we now 
possess. We have insisted, however, that the control 
must be genuinely international. The Russian coun- 
ter-proposal providing for the outlawry of the bomb 
through the independent action of sovereign nations 
is neither morally nor politically feasible. If the prin- 
ciple of genuine international control is accepted, we 
should be ready to bargain on the question of the 
“time-table,” under which the secret and the power 
are internationalized. If no agreement is reached, 
we may face the dread possibility of an armament 
race. Even in such a case it will be important to 
avoid hysteria and to resist all temptations for a so- 
called preventive war. War between Russia and the 
West is neither imminent nor inevitable. We are 
living in a period in which we obviously lack the 
foundations for a stable peace; but we must not re- 
gard war as the only alternative. It may be the fate 
of mankind to live for a long time in insecurity. 

(d) We must be critical of all tendencies in our 
nation to weaken or to circumvent the principle of 
trusteeship for backward nations and undeveloped 
areas, such as embodied in the United Nations char- 
ter. If we circumvent the principle for strategic 
reasons we shall aggravate the tension between na- 
tions. If we circumvent it in order to remove checks 
on American economic power, we shall increase the 
injustice which tends to develop in the relations be- 
tween powerful nations and weak ones. The prob- 
lem of “colonialism” is not solved merely by dis- 
avowing the responsibilities of power, and demand- 
ing the freedom of all peoples, some of which lack 
the external or internal basis for complete freedom. 
But neither is it solved by blindness to the perils of 
power. 

We present these suggestions, not as an exhaustive 
program for peace, but as indicative of a broad 
policy toward world affairs which we believe to be, 
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The Fruit of the Tree 


HE tree of Liberty, like every other tree, is 

judged by its fruits. The fruits of the tree are 

the citizens of the Republic, and the moral health of 

the Republic is known by the character of its citizens. 

When this test is applied to the United States of 

America the results are not only disquieting but 
arouse misgivings about the future of the nation. 

For one hundred and seventy years we have taken 
it for granted that the fruit of the Tree of Liberty 
was necessarily and inevitably good. We have as- 
sumed that the fruit of the tree would prove so at- 
tractive that in due course all the nations of the earth 
would assemble under its branches. It was unthink- 
able that the fruit of any other tree could in the end 
compete successfully with its fruit. As a people we 
were convinced that all that was needed to demon- 
strate that America could breed a happier, wiser and 
more attractive type of man than any other society 
was to provide more secular education and to in- 
crease the material standard of living. 

Our hopes in this respect have not been fulfilled. 
Americans are probably the unhappiest people in the 
world (excepting the Germans). For some reason 
the song has died on our lips. We are better informed 
than other people, but a wise man is surprisingly 
hard to find. Many envy our wrist watches, but few 
are attracted by the kind of persons we are. 

We are accustomed to thinking of ourselves as liv- 
ing in the midst of a world crisis. That is true, but 
the real nature of the crisis eludes us. We prefer to 
think of it as a policy crisis or a political crisis or 
the crisis of an economic system. Though super- 
ficially it may appear so, basically it is none of these 
things. In spite of surface tensions and strains, due 
more to incompetence of mechanics than to fault in 
the machine, our national policy is on the whole wise 





and no one has yet devised a better political or 
economic system. No, the crisis is not a policy crisis. 
It is a human crisis; a crisis of man. 

Man’s happiness depends upon his answer to the 
question: “What is the chief end of man?” What 
is man’s business on this earth? What is he here 
for anyway? As a people we have progressively 
either ignored this question or tended to give false 
answers. The result is the current crisis. 

Among the most popular of the false answers 
given in recent years is that man lives by bread alone. 
This belief permeates government policy and private 
enterprise. It explains the subtle corruption which 
has spread so insidiously through the body politic 
as a result of the increasing practice of prostituting 
public office for private gain. In its milder forms 
this practice has lost its taint and has become almost 
respectable owing to the eminence of some of those 
who profit by it and the failure of the public to be 
revolted by their conduct. 

Anyone who has served actively in an overseas 
theater of military operations during the recent war, 
has observed the effect of this corruption of the body 
politic at home upon the conduct of officers and men 
abroad. In spite of our magnificent military suc- 
cesses, some of which were without parallel in the 
history of warfare, the fruit of the Tree of Liberty, 
in terms of persons, has been bitterly disappointing. 
There is good fruit, of course, but a disproportionate 
amount is sour or rotten. 

One need not think primarily of the V.D. rate 
though that is bad enough. It is not a pretty story to 
relate, that as of last June one American boy in four 
in Europe would contract V.D. during the course of 
the ensuring year, in spite of the most high-powered 
publicity campaign to sell the idea of preventive 
measures that the ingenuity of man could devise. 
Nor need one think primarily of the divorce rate in 
this country. Though an anticipated rate of one 
divorce in three marriages is a fair measure of the 
extent to which America has become pagan. 

A much more fundamental fact underlies and ex- 
plains such superficial phenomena as V.D. rates and 
divorce rates. The fact is that generally speaking 
Americans have lost their faith—their faith in God 
and hence their faith in the American way of life. 
But faith is the final mark of man. Without faith 
a true and satisfying answer cannot be given to the 
question : “What is the chief end of man?” Without 
faith corruption sets in and man reverts to the sub- 
human. 

The average American has for many years been 
undergoing this process of dehumanization. He lacks 
human sensitivity—sensitivity to others and to values 
learned from the sufferings of ten thousand years. 
The very words charity, courtesy and decency are 
losing their meaning. Even the concept of a gentle- 
man is disappearing. Once when some officers in 
Germany had been rebuked for a particularly obscene 











bit of vulgarity, one of them remarked the next day, 
“He said we weren’t gentlemen, but we are, for 
Congress made us so.” 

Since so few citizens can give a Satisfactory an- 
swer to the question, “what am I on this earth for 
anyway,” it is not surprising that a growing number 
act as if they were pigs shoving each other around to 
get at the trough. But America was not made to be 
a pigsty. The dehumanization process can be ar- 
rested. Americans can recover their faith in God 
and in the American dream. They will only do this, 
however, if we as Christians, while becoming even 
more aware of the social implications of our faith, 
recognize that the crisis of our time is a human crisis 
and not primarily a crisis in social structure; that it 
is the nature of man that is at stake and not the 
future of an economic system. The resolution of the 


crisis depends upon whether Christians themselves 
can demonstrate by their acts and by their words 
that they know why man is on this earth and what he 
is supposed to be about while he is here. 

There are many false gods at the present time and 
some of these gods have millions of powerful and 
fanatical adherents. The fate of the world depends 
upon whether we can confront false faith with an 
equally passionate faith in the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ and in the way of life he wills 
for man. Otherwise history will record that our 
civilization was overrun and destroyed as was that 
of North Africa a thousand years ago and for the 
same reason. Decadence within can never withstand 
the assault from without of a dynamic faith—how- 
ever false that faith may be. F, P. M. 


As Others See Us 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


6e E have,” said an exuberant campaign orator 

in the recent campaign, “the moral leadership 
of the world. The whole world trusts in our devo- 
tion to freedom and expects us to save mankind from 
totalitarianism.” That is how we see ourselves, at 
least in our more complacent moods. 

The world does not see us as we see ourselves. 
Thus Tom Driberg, a member of a dissenting British 
Labor Party group, declared in the House of Com- 
mons on Nov. 14th, “I must warn the foreign secre- 
tary that however much he may strive for peace, if 
he finds himself inexorably and irrevocably driven 
into a new war situation, the people of this country 
will certainly not follow him into war now or five 
years from now against the Soviet Union in partner- 
ship with the barbaric thugs from Detroit or the nar- 
row imperialists of Washington and Wall Street.” 
This particular stricture need not to be taken too 
seriously. The members of the left in Britain, who 
love Russia more than anything else, picture Amer- 
ica in the most lurid colors, just as our own left 
which loves Russia, tries to picture Britain as the 
center of a corrupt colonialism and imperialism, for 
the sake of which we must not get into war with 
Russia. It is significant that in each case Russia is 
regarded as the fixed point of virtue, and the home 
country of the critics is thought of as having some 
virtue which could be improved if it got closer to 
Russia and more distant from either Britain or 
America. Our own pro-Russians profess to abhor 
British colonialism, and the British pro-Russians 
profess to abhor American economic imperialism. 

If we had to deal with only such critics who cancel 
each other out we would not have to take the 
criticisms too seriously. But evidence multiplies 





that in the whole of Europe, we are not thought of 
as highly as we think of ourselves. “America,” 
writes one American correspondent in high official 
position on the continent, “is ideologically unpopular 
in the whole of Europe. If the criticisms were con- 
fined to the fellow travellers it would be of no mo- 
ment. It comes just as frequently from those who 
would like to save Europe from communism and be- 
lieve that the uncertainty of American foreign policy, 
together with America’s inability to understand the 
struggle for democracy upon the continent, will play 
into Russia’s hands.” 

“The United States,” declares a French critic, 
“will lose moral prestige so long as there is fear that 
it may use atomic warfare to enforce its will upon 
Europe.” “The future of Europe,” declares a Ger- 
man refugee in Britain, “will be decided by the way 
America deals with her next depression. The in- 
evitability of that depression is taken for granted in 
Europe from the right to the left; and there is a 
strong implied criticism in the very fact that it is 
assumed in Europe that the richest nation on earth 
lacks the moral and political skill to avoid the de- 
pression. But the more important question is how 
America will deal with it. If it should result in con- 
siderable social confusion, and if the effort is made 
to overcome the confusion by restricting democratic 
rights and passing restrictive and oppressive legisla- 
tion, the moral prestige of the West will deteriorate 
on the continent and the prestige of Russia will cor- 
respondingly rise.” 

These are just a few critical voices from Europe. 
They can be multiplied ad infinitum by any careful 
reader of the European press. We might reply in 
self-defense that we are probably unpopular because 
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we are powerful. Envy and resentment of our power 
partly prompt these not wholly objective criticisms. 
But even this defense contains an important ad- 
mission. Power and moral leadership are not wholly 
compatible. The very fact that we are the wealthiest 
and most powerful nation on earth makes it the more 
difficult to commend whatever moral content there 
may be in our much vaunted “American way of life.” 
Those who are under the compulsion of our eco- 
nomic power will naturally be the more critical of 
our professed moral and political ideals. The British, 
for instance, can hardly be expected to be morally 
convinced of the superiority of our conception of in- 
ternational free trade, so long as they had to accept 
our conception under the pressure of our superior 
economic power. 

But it is not merely envy and resentment of our 
power which prompts the critical attitude toward 
America in Europe. The primary cause of the dif- 
ficulty between ourselves and Europe lies in the fact 
that we seem to have made the maximum freedom 
of the economic process from political control the 
sine qua non of democracy. Europe, on the other 
hand, is convinced that there is no way of avoiding 
totalitarianism if the ideal of political democracy be- 
comes inexorably associated with economic inse- 
curity. One can speak of “Europe” in this instance 
in pretty general terms. All the Scandinavian gov- 
ernments, Britain and the western continental na- 
tions are seeking a middle way between too much 
planning and a too unregulated freedom, with the 
resultant economic insecurity. One must consider 
in this connection not merely that the socialist move- 
ments of the continent, which American conserva- 
tives equate with communism, are looking for this 
middle way. One must consider that the Tory party 
of Britain and all the so-called “Christian” parties of 
the continent, assume the necessity of wider political 
control of economic life than we do in America. 

There is, for instance, an organization called 
“Spiritual Mobilization” in this nation which un- 
critically equates even the mildest forms of govern- 
mental control with “pagan statism.” If its stand- 
ards are accepted, every nation beside our own is 
already caught in this paganism. Said a British 
Tory, not a British socialist, visitor to this country 
who had been given a leaflet of this organization: 
“The uncritical identification of ‘Christian liberty’ 
with a laissez faire economic program would not be 
possible in any modern nation except your own. I 
assume, of course, that the program has plausibility 
only among your politically illiterate parsons. But 
even so, there is no other nation, in which even such 
illiterates would accept such a program.” 

The mildest criticisms of our view of democracy 
suggest that we are sufficiently wealthy to allow our- 
selves the luxury of this kind of democacy. The 
more rigorous criticisms suggest that we want to 
reduce the world economic realm to a great arena 


of free-for-all economic competition, because we 
know that we have the power to beat our competi- 
tors in that competition. In the one case it is hoped 
that we will not insist upon exporting a luxury which 
poor nations cannot afford. In the other case it is 
suggested that if the most powerful nation on earth 
insists on turning the clock back and seeks to solve 
the problems of war-torn continents by methods 
which had a certain validity in the hey-day of 
modern industrial expansion, we will sow the wind 
of economic chaos and reap the whirlwind. In this 
connection it might be observed that Europe is not 
blind to the fact that influential men in American 
politics, who fought the Bretton-Woods economic 
agreements, are now more powerful in our counsels 
than they were when their opposition proved fortun- 
ately futile. 

The struggle for the ‘middle way” is the battle for 
democracy in Europe. To a certain degree that is 
also true in Asia, where our justified desire to pre- 
vent communism from enchroaching further on 
China, seems inexorably to strengthen the more re- 
actionary forces behind Chiang Kai-shek and to pre- 
vent a more democratic middle way from gathering 
strength. This struggle for the middle way is made 
more difficult not only by lack of American support, 
but also because the Vatican gives only reluctant 
support to, or actually opposes, the economic pro- 
gram of the lay Catholic parties, which have sprung 
up all over Europe, and which have the promise of 
making a genuine contribution to the democratic 
reorganization of Europe. 

The problem of America’s “moral” leadership 
is thus the problem whether our nation can rise 
above the modes of thought and behaviour, which 
are characteristic of the political life of a very 
wealthy nation ; and understand the problems of na- 
tions, as devoted as we to freedom but unable to 
afford the price we pay for it. This assumes, of 
course, that we will be able to continue to pay the 
price, which is an assumption we need not either 
challenge or defend for the moment. The history 
of the next decades will decide that issue. Mean- 
while history in Europe cannot wait upon the answer. 

It might be said in conclusion that for a devout 
Christian it may be more important to know what 
God thinks of us than what others think of us. But 
since it is very easy to attribute our favorite 
prejudices to God, it is a helpful procedure to allow 
the criticisms of foes and friendly critics to supply 
some accents which our estimate of ourselves is 
bound to leave out. However dangerous Russian 
totalitarianism may be, if we allow the world to 
drift into a position in which war against Russia 
becomes the only alternative, little of any value in 
Western, or any other civilization, can survive. This 
dread possibility cannot be avoided by dreaming up 
ideal constitutional schemes for world government. 








In a sense the primary responsibility rests upon 
this nation, for creating the conditions, which will 
prevent totalitarianism or anarchy from spreading, 
or for the one to be aggravated by the spread of the 
other. America as the wealthiest nation, must become 
conscious of the fact that the highly favorable condi- 


tions of our life are a hazard to the formulation of 
democratic principles, which are universally ap- 
plicable; and that the enforcement by sheer power 
of ideas and principles which lack the universal 
validity which we ascribe to them, will render them 
the more odious. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Opening of the Ecumenical Institute 


The official opening of the Ecumenical Institute, 
situated in the chateau de Bossey not far from Geneva, 
took place in October. 

During the opening ceremony an address was given 
by Professor Hendrik Kraemer, who has consented to 
become director of the Institute. Professor Kraemer is 
a specialist in oriental languages, an authority on 
Missionary questions, and one of the leaders of the 
Resistance and of the renewal of the Church in Holland. 

“The Christian revelation,” said Professor Kraemer, 
“does not aim first and foremost at the individual salva- 
tion of man, but at the salvation of the world, for the 
God of the Bible is Lord of earth and heaven, of man 
and human history. . . . The pale, individualistic version 
of the Bible message which was accepted without 
resistance by the Christian conscience of a liberal epoch, 
is intolerable today, when the world is plunged in a 
crisis not only of intellectual and moral certainties, but 
of all human relationships—social, national and inter- 
national. It is high time the Christian Church re-dis- 
covered a Biblical version of the redemption and pro- 
ceeded to reform its ways of thought and action. 

“It is within this setting—this new confrontation by 
the church of its own real nature and message—that 
we must place the opening of the new Ecumenical Insti- 
tute. . . . The church must show the world that the 
present crisis is not primarily a form of sickness, 
whether temporary or fatal; it is the manifestation of 
a religious fact. We are living in a world which is lost 
and completely disillusioned. It shows the failure of 
man who claimed that he could construct new societies 
and new worlds, when he was himself without norms 
and without roots . . . man who wanted to created ex 
nthilo. The philosopher, Karl Jaspers, defines the spir- 
itual atmosphere of our age in these biting terms: ‘a 
vacuum created by a vacuum.’ 

“The relativism which plays such a large role in the 
analytical methods of our age is not a philosophical 
tendency; it is a fundamental characteristic of con- 
temporary mentality. It is almost as inherent in our 
spiritual life as the categories of time and space are 
inherent in human understanding. This relativism, this 
resigned agnosticism, has penetrated our spiritual life 
to such an extent that we have to make an effort to 
perceive that modern man has lost the sense of value 
which is normally connected with the idea of truth... . 
We must recognize that the recent historical develop- 
ment of the church makes it partly responsible for the 
secularization of the world. The church should not, 
therefore, criticize nor condemn this secularization; it 
should regard it as God’s judgment on its own inca- 


pacity to discover the real Christian attitude, and a call 
to overcome its feeling of self-righteousness.” 


Lutheran Churches United in 
Relief Work 


Lutheran World Relief, Inc., relief agency for Ameri- 
can Lutheran groups, has made 19 shipments of food 
and clothing overseas, according to Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, 
chairman of Lutheran World Relief administrative com- 
mittee. Six of these shipments went to Germany, three 
to Finland, two to Holland, and one each to China, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, Hungary, Poland, 
Yugoslovia and Latvians in the British zone of occupa- 
tion in Germany. 

Materials shipped consisted of 24,919 bales of clothing 
8,304 bags of shoes and 2,696 cartons of food, books, 
cloth, notions and other goods, with a net weight of 
2,695,788 pounds and an estimated value of $2,262,540. 

All relief supplies from Lutheran sources were shipped 
to the Hilfswerk, relief agency of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany, for distribution to areas of greatest 
need. Several additional shipments, held up by the 
maritime strike have been piled on New York docks 
or in the holds of idle freighters. 

In our news note in the November 11th issue of 
Christianity and Crisis we commented on the contribu- 
tions to world relief of other American church groups. 
Due to an oversight we did not include this extensive 
work of the Lutherans. It should of course be pointed 
out that Lutheran World Relief, Inc., has contributed 
65 per cent of all the clothing which has been shipped 
to Germany through CRALOG. 


German Churches Reported 
Stressing Bible Teaching 


Germany’s Protestant churches are turning more and 
more from religious “liberalism” to the fundamental 
teachings of Bible for inspiration and guidance, Dr. 
Julius Bodensieck, newly-appointed liaison officer be- 
tween the American occupation forces and the churches, 
stated at headquarters of the World Council of Churches. 

“Evidence of this trend,” Dr. Bodensieck declared, 
“can be found in the types of sermons being preached 
in German churches today. There is nothing abstruse 
or theoretical about them. They are positive testimo- 
nies to the all-sufficiency of God’s grace, and to the 
great need of forgiveness for sins.” 

These sermons, according to Dr. Bodensieck, who is 
president of Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque, 
Iowa, are being listened to by church congregations 
“with evident interest,” and some of them last a full 
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hour. He asserted that “liberalism and rationalism in 
preaching have vanished” from the Protestant churches. 

As examples of a revived interest in religion among 
Germans, the American churchman cited a recent Bible 
study meeting at Esslingen, which was attended by 7,000 
young men, and the erection near Frankfurt of a Chris- 
tian settlement by former prisoners of war whose homes 
were destroyed. He also reported that a group of 
German physicians and scientists met recently at Han- 
over, in the British zone, for a week of study on the 
place of Christianity in the national life. (RNS) 


Dr. Garbett Urges Anglican 
Church Reforms 


Far-reaching changes that would include greater free- 
dom for the Church of England from state control than 
at any time since the Reformation were urged by Dr. 
Cyril Forster Garbett, Archbishop of York, in an ad- 
dress to the Liverpool Diocesan Conference. 

Major recommendation by Dr. Garbett, who is the 
second ranking leader of the Anglican Church, was that 
the King remain as nominal head of the Church, but 
that the Church be given “some voice in the appoint- 
ment of its chief officers,” who are now named by the 
Prime Minister. 

Dr. Garbett noted that Prime Ministers have taken 
“the greatest care” in nominating bishops and deans, 
but warned “there might be a Prime Minister who cared 
nothing for the Church, only for his party.” He said 
that with the growth of the totalitarian state “it is 
possible in the future that only those who supported the 
government of the day would be chosen for ecclesias- 


tical posts.” (RNS) 


Dates Changed for Oslo 
Youth Conference 


The World Christian Youth Conference to take place 
at Oslo, Norway, next year, will be held from July 22 
to July 31 instead of from July 30 to August 8, as 
originally planned, according to a decision announced 
by the committee on arrangements at a meeting in 
Geneva. 

This change was made necessary, the committee said, 
to avoid conflict with monster celebrations planned in 
Oslo to commemorate the 75th birthday of King Haakon 
on August 3 and to obviate the difficulty of finding 
accommodations at that time. 

It was announced that speakers who have already 
accepted invitations to the international youth rally 
include Bishop Eivind Berggrav, Primate of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church; D. T. Niles, of Ceylon; and 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches. Other speakers will be 
church leaders from China, France, Germany and Great 
Britain. 

Participants in the youth conference, the first world- 
wide gathering of its kind since 1939, will be represent- 
atives of the World’s YWCA, the World Alliance of 
YMCAs, the World Student Christian Federation, the 
World Council of Churches, the World’s Sunday School 
Association, and the International Missionary Council. 


(RNS) 


Anglican Theologians Approve 
South India Union Scheme 


The South India Church Union Scheme, which in- 
volves the merger of a group of denominations, has been 
approved by the Primate’s Committee of Theologians of 
the Church of England, according to an announcement 
by Dr. A. E. Rawlinson, Bishop of Derby, chairman ot 
the committee. 

In order to make the church more Indian, Dr. 
Rawlinson told a press conference, native bishops will 
have to be appointed as quickly as possible and de- 
pendence on white missionaries will have to disappear. 

“The most desirable condition,” Dr. Rawlinson de- 
clared, “is an Indian Church characterized by an Indian 
outlook—a church which would have its theology in 
Indian dress, thought out by Indian theologians.” 

The South India merger will bring into a single 
church, American and English Congregationalists, 
Scottish Presbyterians, Australian Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists (British Wesleyans), and members of the Re- 
formed Church of America, the Church of England, and 
the Basel Mission of Germany. (RNS) 


French Protestant Leader Asks 
Aid for German Church 


A plea for aid to the Evangelical Church in Germany 
was made by Pastor Marc Boegner, president of the 
French Protestant Federation and member of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, who returned to Paris after an extended tour 
of Sweden, Denmark, and Germany. 

“The Evangelical Church in Germany, particularly in 
the eastern area,” Pastor Boegner declared, “is faced 
with many difficult problems, and all possible help should 
be given. Germany is suffering a heavy punishment and 
while it is the duty of the German Church to point out 
the way of hope, it is the duty of the World Council of 
Churches to help them to do so.” 

Asserting that one of the chief preoccupations of the © 
German Church is the problem of German prisoners of 
war, Dr. Boegner declared that while he was in Germany 
he discussed with Dr. Otto Dibelius, Evangelical Bishop 
of Berlin, the work being done in France for German 
Protestant soldiers and pastors in captivity. 

He said the German bishop was particularly interested 
in efforts being made for prisoners at Montpelier, where 
a theological faculty of six professors has been formed 
for over 200 prisoners who intend to enter the ministry 
after their release. (RNS) 


Committee on Christian Approach to 
Jews to Hold First Meeting Since 1937 


The first meeting since 1937 of the Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews of the International 
Missionary Council will be held at Basle, Switzerland, 
June 4-7, 1947, it was announced by Dr. Conrad Hoff- 
man, director of the committee. Theme of the meeting 
will be “The Church and the Jews.” 

Dr. Hoffman was in Geneva to confer with leaders of 
the World Council of Churches concerning the request 
of the International Missionary Council that the World 
Council assume joint responsibility for the committee. 
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He said the World Council will decide what action to 
take at its meeting next April in Princeton, N. J. 

Pointing out that the Jewish situation in Europe has 
vastly changed since the 1937 committee meeting in 
Vienna, Dr. Hoffman said the European contacts of his 
group must be built anew, and that a complete change 
in methods must be considered. (RNS) 


Scandanavian Churches to Publish 
World Council Commemorative Volume 


Dr. John C. Bennett, American secretary of the Coun- 
cil’s Study Department, has announced that the Scandi- 
navian Protestant churches have undertaken to publish 
a special commemorative volume in connection with the 
General Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
scheduled for August, 1948. Dr. Bennett returned to 
Geneva from visits to church leaders in Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, who are cooperating in plans for 
the international gathering. 

Dr. Bennett, who is professor of Christian theology 
and ethics at Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
said the Scandinavian volume will be in addition to 
four international and several national publications be- 
ing prepared by church bodies in anticipation of the 
World Council Assembly, and will stress certain aspects 
of the assembly “from the Scandinavian viewpoint.” 


(RNS) 
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On Missions in Latin America 


Two political concepts, both of “revolutionary 
significance”, are on the verge of conflict in South 
America today, Dr. John A. Mackay, president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, declared at a din- 
ner celebrating the 30th anniversary of the founding 
of the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America. 
The Committee is an organization representing 32 
Protestant mission agencies in North America. 

The Peruvian concept, as embodied in the person 
of Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, president of Peru’s 
Aprista party, represents continental solidarity “in 
the spirit of Bolivar—the dream of unity in free- 
dom,” said Dr. Mackay who recently returned from 
a lecture tour of Latin America. Quoting Haya de 
la Torre’s slogan: “No liberty without bread; no 
bread without liberty”, he pointed out that the Peru- 
vian leader is a hero in many Latin American coun- 
tries because “he is a significant political thinker, 
standing for spiritual sensitivity and _ political 
liberty.” 

The Argentine concept, according to Dr. Mackay, 
is represented by Juan Domingo Peron, president of 
Argentina, “who shares with Franco the philosophy 
of a medieval Spain and maintains that the future 
of all Latin America depends on a revival of the 
glory of the Spanish empire: a great church and a 
great state united in the task of imposing their own 
conception of order on former colonial lands.” 

Cautioning against a too hasty criticism of the 
Pentecostal movement, Dr. Mackay warned that the 
Latin America temperament is not going to be 
reached by a “merely social gospel that is not a thrill- 
ing evangel.” 

“The first”, he said, “is needed but must be ac- 
companied with a great gospel that gets peoples’ 
hearts. The Spaniard is the most mediocre person 
in the world except when in the grip of emotion. 
The great things done by Spain have been done in 
the grip of a tremendous passion. God help us if 
passion is not found in the Evangelical movement.” 

Dr. Charles S. Detweiler, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society and vice chairman 
of the Committee on Cooperation, reviewed the his- 
tory of the Committee during the past thirty years. 

“While we champion the cause of religious free- 
dom”, he said, “we do not carry on a propaganda 
against any church. We would have you remember 
that this Committee is the only medium for inter- 
denominational action in Latin America. Through 
it all the principal denominations are working har- 
moniously in fields where united action is possible. 
Relations betwéén the many missions were never 
more happy than they are now. We are demonstrat- 
ing to the world that there is no authority that can 
dominate men without winning the loyalty of their 
hearts ; that freedom of conscience is the only sure 
method of reaching an accord.” 
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